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The Worker Priests in France 


In the summer of 1953 it was announced that the 
French Catholic worker priests who worked full-time in 
factories while carrying on a mission to their fellow in- 
dustrial workers would have to give up this type of work 
on orders from the Vatican. (See INFORMATION SERVICE, 
May 23, 1953, for an article on the worker priests.) Sev- 
eral months later it was announced that their work could 
be continued under certain regulations: they could not 
work full-time at manual labor, they could not take part 
in labor union activities, and they must live in a commu- 
nity with other priests. 

For some time there has been but little information 
about them. Recently Maurice Cardinal Feltin, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, stated that 50 of the 90 priests formerly 
working in factories have obeyed these rules (/ndiana 
Catholic and Record, Indianapolis, November 5, 195+). 
“The remaining 40 priest-workers, he reported, have not 
yet submitted to the hierarchy’s regulations. . . . The Car- 
dinal pointed out that the new worker priest experiment 
now being made in Paris is based on strict cooperation 
with the parish clergy and lay members of Workers’ Cath- 
olic Action and is being engaged in by priests specially 
trained for work in a laboring class environment. To 
avoid the dangers resulting from isolation, he added, those 
priests taking part in the experiment will live together in 
a community.” 

In this connection a Protestant comment is interesting. 
Roger Mehl said in La Réforme (Paris), July 24, 1954, 
that “in this crisis of the worker priests it is not only a 
question of relationships between a church whose par- 
ishes are decidedly middle class and the working class, 
it is not merely a Roman reaction against a political and 
social fear. The worker priests were not condemned 
solely because of their social boldness and their political 
obligations. . . . They were also—and without doubt at 
first—condemned because their way of existence and their 
kind of life endangered the Catholic conception o/ the 
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priesthood. The simple witness of the word and of the 
presence could not in the eyes of Rome replace the priest- 
hood, the priestly status and the functions or acts reserved 
to the priests.” 

The great majority of Protestants, M. Mehl thinks, 
have heartily approved the attitude of the worker priests. 
But, he says, “if there were in French Protestantism fifty 
worker priests (instead of the two or three of whom we 
are proud), if they had taken as advanced attitudes politi- 
cally as their Catholic brethren, do you think that the 
Protestants would have been as enthusiastic in their 
approval?” The problem of a mission to the working-class 
is Protestant as well as Catholic, the writer said. 


The Significance of American Writing 


A special section, “American Writing Today—Its In- 
dependence and Vigour,” is published by The Times, 
London, Literary Supplement, September 17, 1954 (50 
cents a copy, from the New York office, 45 East 51st St.). 
The section contains 100 pages, and there are some 50 
signed and unsigned articles. In an editorial explaining 
the scope of the issue it is stated that “nothing in the 
history of twentieth century opinion is more striking than 
the change of front which has taken place in respect of 
American writing.” Thirty years ago American writing 
was often regarded as a “spasm,” or an “involuntary 
disturbance.” “Now that American writing has entered 
fully into its heritage, it is likely to be spoken of in a 
different tone of voice.” “Nowhere in the modern world 
is there a more rewarding literature than that which 
America has to offer.” 

\V. H. Auden, born an Englishman, a citizen of the 
United States since 1946, explains that “Americans live 
in a climate of violent extremes.” America is also “still 
a land of the Open Road, where the openness does not 
seem wholly dependent on technological advance and po- 
litical wisdom.” It is a “land only half-full and half 
domesticated.” Edith Sitwell writes laudatory words 
about American poets, concluding that there are many 
young persons “of considerable achievement now writing 
in America.” 

Among three comprehensive unsigned articles on re- 
ligious literature is a lengthy critical review of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s Christian Realism and Political Problems, and 
a complimentary reference to the works of Kenneth S. 
Latourette. 

The inclusion of a high proportion of titles on religion 
among the best-sellers in non-fiction is remarked in a 
compact piece, “Religious Book Publishing.” The large 
sales of the Revised Standard Version of the Bible are 
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noted. There has been no book on the psychology of 
religion, it is held, to match William James’ The Varie- 
tics of Religious Experience. Among a few references to 
Roman Catholic titles is a quotation: “Catholic culture in 
the United States is showing every year more unmis- 
takabie signs of flowing over into creative literature.” 

“New Conservatism in an Age of Anxiety” is the title 
of an article devoted mainly to the writings of Peter 
Viereck. In a review of fiction, “A Search for the Con- 
science of a People,” it is said that Theodore Dreiser is 
“crucial in the tradition of American fiction.” “He was 
the first major non-Anglo Saxon novelist: in him the 
voice of the cheated immigrant is heard for the first 
time. . . . He arraigns by implication the society” that 
made huge materialistic promises to the newcomers. 

“The detective story started in America—and in the 
world—with the publication of The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue by Edgar Allan Poe in 1841.” 

“A Literature of Protest” is the subtitle of an article, 
“Negro Writing.” Of the American Negro it is said 
the “song flows in his veins, and he is untroubled by that 
instinct for self-deprivation that doth make Calvinists 
of us all, and colours our happiest songs with sadness.” 
Yet, “Negro poetry is still mainly derivative,” and the 
writers of it have not yet expressed “the deepest springs 
of their being, the spirit which triumphs in Negro songs 
and ballads.” A review of all types of Negro writing, 
from the days of Phillis Wheatley’s poems, published in 
1773, to recent fiction concludes: “The next stage 
must surely be, as with the American white man, the 
emergence of a true Negro literature, born of a harmo- 
nious integration.” 

Of the controversial and much-publicized comic strip, 
it is observed that its vices are not “really very vicious.” 
In newspapers these strips are said to be “usually in- 
nocuous enough.” Those sold in book form are reported 
often to “contain material of nauseating fancy.” 

“In as much as they reflect materialism, contempt for 
the individualist, cloying sentiment and parochialism, they 
do no mere than express general American tenden- 
cies... “The American comic strip . . . brings happi- 
ness to many and no great evil.” 


Thirty Years of “The Commonweal” 


When The Commonweal, New York, began publica- 
tion, late in 1924, an editorial was published stating that 
in the already overcrowded field of religious journalism 
the new journal would “occupy a position that hitherto 
has been left vacant.” Its editors would express orthodox 
Christian principles which were being explained only by 
official organs. But the new journal would not be an 
authoritative or authorized mouthpiece of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It would be “the independent, personal 
product of its editors and contributors, who, for the most 
part, will be laymen.” Further: “Its pages will be open 
to writers holding different forms of Christian belief, 
and in some cases to authors who do not profess any 
form of Christian faith.” It has in the years that fol- 
lowed been called the best-edited weekly and one of the 
few great journals published in the United States. It 
has had a number of Protestant subscribers and contribu- 
tors who have admired its inclusive spirit as well as its 
clear interpretations of Roman Catholic teachings. 

A magazine is often called a ship, and those steering 
this one have often got it into difficulties. When it has 
opposed “police methods to ban certain ‘objectionable’ 


modern novels, it is accused in some quarters of failing in 
its Catholicism. If, on the other hand, it supports in- 
direct state aid for parochial schools or urges that an 
American ambassador be sent to the Holy See, it is ac- 
cused in other quarters of betraying its liberalism. Some 
people cannot believe that The Commonweal really ac- 
cepts, say, both the infallibility of the Pope and civil 
liberties for Communists. We assure such people that it 
does believe in both—but for different reasons. 

“The infallibility of the Pope we accept as Catholics 
on grounds of the Church's teaching authority ; civil rights 
for Communists we accept as Americans on grounds of 
the nation’s constitutional guarantees. The one accept- 
ance cannot be explained by the other, but neither does the 
one cancel out the other. 

“\Ve disagree with those Catholics who would apply 
the necessarily authoritarian nature of the Church to the 
experience of the state; we would disagree equally with 
those Liberals who would apply the necessarily relative 
procedures of the state to the fact of the Church. ... 
Catholics can learn from the best in modern secular 
thought, just as liberals must learn from the perennial 
wisdom of the Church.” 

The Commonweal has opposed the Christian Front of 
Father Coughlin and the Popular Fronts initiated by 
Communists. It has consistently opposed Senator Mc- 
Carthy. In its thirtieth anniversary issue, November 5, 
1954, appear a number of comprehensive articles on the 
general theme, “The Christian in the Modern World.” 
“At probably no time in history has political action been 
more crucial than today,” writes John Cogley, an editor, 
who was an unsuccessful candidate for Congress in No- 
vember, 1954. Bernard Lambert, of the Dominican House 
of Studies, Ottawa, discusses with perspective Roman 
Catholic teaching on church unity and the Evanston As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches. The discus- 
sion is critical in the broadest sense. It contains this 
sentence: “To help through prayer and cooperation the 
maturing process of the Protestant Ecumenical Move- 
ment towards Catholic unity is therefore one of the most 
urgent tasks of the hour.” 

“The area of Catholic freedom . .. is wider than those 
outside the church can sometimes see or understand,” 
writes William P. Clancy, an associate editor. “The 
Christian ideal is the harmonious collaboration between 
the sacred and the secular,” writes John Simons of the 
faculty of St. Charles Seminary, Philadelphia. 


The Commonweal has had its financial crises; indeed, 


"it weathered one only last summer. Its editors express 


special thanks to the Catholic Bishops who sent in gen- 
erous contributions “to keep The Commonweal publish- 
ing. ...” There are thousands of priests and members 
of orders who take a lively interest in this journal run 
by laymen. Many lay people, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
have solicited subscriptions and sent in “morale-building 
letters,” which have aided at all times. 


Nazi Program Documented 


Léon Poliakov is author of a book “devoted to the most 
tragic page in Jewish history,” the extermination of two- 
thirds of the Jews of Europe by the Nazi enterprise 
(Harvest of Hate. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse University 
Press, 1954. $3.75). Reinhold Niebuhr writes an intro- 
duction to the American edition; it was originally pub- 
lished in France under another title. The method of the 
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book is to let the official documents of the Nazi leaders 
tell the story. 


There follows a conclusion entitled “Genocide and the 
Peoples of Europe,” in which the attitudes of Christian 
leaders and institutions are interpreted. Germany had 
“its fifty righteous men.” They were “in every social 
circle and in every social class.” For example, Canon 
Lichtenberg of the Church of Saint Hedwig in Berlin 
was jailed for his defense of the Jews, and died at Dachau 
in 1943. The names of most of such persons will never be 
known. They may have been numbered in the thousands. 
They were part of the German resistance to Hitler. 

But “90 per cent of the German population was indif- 
ferent for a variety of reasons.” Indeed, in western Eu- 
rope generally the majority, “happy at being spared,” 
gradually accepted the accomplished fact and a bitter and 
mistrust ful minority. 


“The churches were the only moral authority whose 
power grew rather than diminished amid the turmoil of 
Nazism, especially as regards the Jews. ...” The author 
believes that the Vatican gave stimulus and approval to 
many humanitarian efforts, of which the Jews were the 
beneficiaries. In the Vatican itself, the Pope personally 
aided and protected “dozens” of Jews. It is stated that 
“the Protestant clergy in France showed more zeal in the 
Jews’ defense than the Catholic clergy. ...” 

The monstrous persecution and mass murders created 
among Jews bonds between the Antwerp tailor, the banker 
in Paris, the longshoreman in Greece. But there was no 
“over-all collective reaction.” Some Jews rejected their 
Judaism; some became absorbed with the rise of Israel; 
others who survived the holocaust have gone back to their 
pre-war life. “Will the Jewish problem solve itself by 
ceasing to exist?” Put this way, there is implied ‘‘a false 
simplicity.” Among all peoples, deep-seated attitudes and 
passions live on. But the existence of Isreal looms up as 
of first importance in the Jewish life of Europe. They 
are choosing concerning the creation of a fatherland. 

“It is as if the people of Israel, grown weary of living 
among the nations of the world and expressing some 
kind of mysterious message or mission, weary of incar- 
nating the human destiny—that of man par excellence— 
now, after their last and most terrible bloodletting, have 
at last withdrawn into their tents.” 


South African Church Reaction to New Laws 


Archbishop Reeves of Johannesburg has spoken vigor- 
ously about the Bantu Education Act and the new gov- 
ernment circular in regard to church sites in African 
urban areas (known as “locations’”). Of the Bantu Edu- 
cation Act the Archbishop said, as reported in the Living 
Church (Milwaukee), November 7, 1954: 

“All of us realize by now that under this Act we are 
hound to lose practically all our schools... . 


“We have no wish to have any part or lot in a system 
of education, the main purposes of which were expressed 
when the Bill was introduced in such words as these: 
‘Education must train and teach people in accordance 
with their opportunities in life, according to the sphere 
in which they live. Good racial relations cannot exist 
when education is given under the control of people who 
create wrong expectations on the part of the Native him- 
self.’ It was then declared that ‘Native education should 
he controlled in such a way that it should be in accord 
with the policy of the State.’ 
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“Now we must. intensify the religious education of 
African Anglican children within the Church . . . for we 
are now compelled as a Church to make far more ade- 
quate provision than we have hitherto done for the reli- 
gious training of the coming generation of church people. 
This is a tremendous task which will tax our resources 
greatly, for we have both to secure an adequate supply 
of African men and women who are willing to make the 
sacrifice necessary to teach children in Sunday school, 
and who are ready to give the time that is needed if they 
are to be properly trained for this important work.” 


Of the new regulations for church buildings in the 
“locations,” the speaker said: “While there is a certain 
ambiguity in the language used, it seems clear that the 
Minister of Native Affairs reserves to himself the right 
to deprive any church of the opportunity of working 
among the African people if he considers that the occu- 
pier or his representative engages in activities which he 
regards as outside the normal scope of church work, or 
is guilty of any words or actions which lead to a deteri- 
oration in the relationship between the government and 
the African people, or engages in any subversive activi- 
ties.” If the Church should refuse to accept these condi- 
tions “we should be prohibited from erecting new 
churches in urban areas at the very time when there is 
an urgent need for us to expand our work in such areas. 
Further, if the Church decided to do this, it would mean 
that as existing leases of churches fall in, we should be 
compelled to close the churches concerned. . . . All that 
we can do is to accept the conditions now suggested, re- 
cognizing that . .. we must continue to declare the truth 
as God has given us to see the truth... . It may mean 
that churches will be closed by the authorities in the state, 
and for a time, at any rate, devout members of the Church 
will be deprived of the ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments. But, unless we are prepared to stifle our con- 
sciences, and remain silent in the face of injustice and 
wrong, there is nothing else that we can do. . . . By re- 
maining silent, we should be failing to exercise the duty 
that the Church has in every age of examining the plans 
and policies of men in the light of Christian principles 
and of pointing out when such plans and policies are in 
conflict with those principles.” 

Archbishop Reeves also discussed the proposed “mass 
removal” of Africans in certain urban areas. “. . . We 
have opposed and shall continue to oppose in every legiti- 
mate way the uprooting of the whole population in the 
Western Areas, together with the deprivation of the free- 
hold rights which some there have enjoyed for many 
years, all of which is undertaken merely to implement a 
particular racialist ideology.” 


A considerable section of the Bantu Education Act of 
1954 is reprinted in the British Weekly for November 11. 
All non-governmental schools must be conducted accord- 
ing to the regulations laid down—which may vary for 
different schools. Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, Minister of Native 
Affairs, has stated, according to the British Weekly for 
November 11, 1954, that education in the first four grades, 
in which the bulk of African children are found, is to 
include “reading, writing and arithmetic through mother- 
tongue instruction, as well as a knowledge of English and 
Afrikaans, and the cardinal principles of the Christian 
religion.” School hours in the lower grades are to be cut 
to three hours a day. Parents and children are to take 
care of the school buildings and grounds. 
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The Juvenile Non-Delinquents 


Martha M. Eliot, Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
notes in an article in the New York Times Magazine for 
November 7, 1954, that 95 percent of the children of the 
country are not delinquent. The number of delinquents 
is, of course, large even so. About a million young per- 
sons were arrested last year (many for “quite minor of- 
fenses”), and about 435,000 of them appeared in court. 
The “trouble” for these youngsters “may run the gamut 
from healthy rebellion against rules to severe emotional 
illness.” 

Adolescence has always been a difficult period. But, Dr. 
Eliot comments, “this generation of adolescents has 
ahead of it an adult world that is vastly more complex 
than the world that faced any earlier generation of teen- 
agers.” Among the reasons for this situation are scientific 
discoveries and inventions that greatly change our way of 
living, much greater moving of families than was for- 
inerly true, and crowded homes and communities. 

Many young people, however, are shouldering the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship “to an amazing degree.” In 
this connection Dr. Eliot notes the boys who deliver news- 
papers, baby-sitters, and those who act as traffic patrols 
on highways near their school buildings. But there seems 
to be “‘too little provision in the workings of our society 
for satisfying, meaningful occupation geared to an adoles- 
cent’s capacity and need. In one sense, juvenile delin- 
quency is evidence of the protest and the plea . . . against 
inadequacies in their lives, and a plea to be wanted, 
needed, useful... .” 

Dr. Eliot suggests that young people might serve as 
volunteers in social and health agencies. Some organiza- 
tions, “particularly church groups,” are arranging work 
camps for high school students. In this connection Dr. 
Eliot cites the Unitarian work projects, the work camps 
of the American Friends Service Committee, Jewish 
camps, Catholic social service projects and the work of 
4-H clubs. 

Protestants in Yugoslavia 


There are about 100,000 Protestants in Yugoslavia, 
writes Eric Barde in La Réforme (Paris), October 23, 
1954. Of these about 60,000 are Reformed and 40,000 
Lutherans. There are some other very small groups. M. 
Barde attended the National Reformed Synod in Septem- 
ber, 1954, and tells here what he learned at that meeting. 

“The State, whose ideology is Marxist, is officially 
neutral.” M. Barde was assured “in the most soleinn 
manner that the State respects all convictions, all cults, 
all preaching, all religious education... .” But “it must 
all be done in the buildings of the sects. No propaganda, 
no evangelism, no pastoral acts or instruction or gather- 
ings in homes, but in the temple or the church full liberty. 
|There is] respect for the sanctuaries the faithful are 
tree to restore or to erect at their own expense, that is, 
with money which is offered but not sought, received but 
not solicited. . . . The faithful will have only what their 
generosity will have earned, the ruins will witness to their 
lack of faith, the sanctuaries will rise as witnesses of that 
faith and not merely as the relics of past tradition.” 

In prewar Yugoslavia the major Protestant churches 
were “recognized” and had the right to tax their members 
with the assistance of the state. The break between the 
old system and the new, M. Barde points out, came sud- 
denly without opportunity to prepare for the shift. “Sec- 
ularization was imposed on . . . peoples who were living 
in the reality, or the illusion, of Christendom. 


“It was suddenly necessary to learn to give voluntarily, 
regularly. And this in a church essentially rural, partic- 
ularly affected by the agrarian reform, by the division 
of land that left each family only ten hectares, the rest 
being grouped in collective farms. Each one is impover- 
ished without enriching the whole. The State has great 
need for money, looks for it where it is, and sometimes 
takes it where there is scarcely any. 

‘|. Under these entirely new circumstances, cut off 
from its former resources, with no theological seminary 
and almost no possibility of sending its future pastors to 
foreign universities, the little Reformed Church wants to 
live. This is shown by a participation in worship which 
we hardly know in our own country; men are .. . often 
half the congregation. . . . The children are faithful in 
attending Sunday school.” But youth group activities are 
forbidden. Institutions are being taken over by the state. 
No specialized personnel can be trained by the church. 

“Virtually everything is possible since the Word of 
God is preached, announced, taught . . . ; practically the 
way is difficult, full of pitfalls, it is a walking in the suf- 
fering and often in the shadow of which the Twenty- 
third Psalm speaks.” 


Appraisal of School Athletics 


The high-powered competition, promotion, and com- 
mercialism typical of “big-time” sports which have 
begun to color elementary and high school athletics in 
some parts of the country may deprive children of edu- 
cation, and may injure them, says the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators, 
Washington, in a report, School Athletics: Problems and 
Policies. 

The Commission of nineteen educators and lay citizens 
sharply criticizes athletic practices which turn schoolboy 
games into public spectacles and teenage players into 
privileged characters. 

Hysterical overemphasis on “winning the game,” says 
the Commission, may pressure teachers into pampering 
the skilled athlete, force the coach to shortcut good sports- 
manship when a victory is at stake, and may lead the 
student not specially interested or adept in athletics to 
“lose face” among his classmates. 

Costs of the school’s athletic program should come 
from general school funds, the Commission recommends, 
warning of bad practices stemming from a school’s de- 
pendence on gate receipts for financing: 

“To make as much money as possible, games are played 
at night during the week, and too many games are sched- 
uled. Moreover, to prevent having to forego income, 
games are played in bad weather. To attract spectators, 
games are scheduled with unequal opponents. To accom- 
modate large crowds, fire and safety codes may be violated. 
The feeling that spectators are necessary to get money 
to pay the bills is often a prime cause for exaggerated 
emphasis on winning games.” 

Although most of the bad practices cited by the Com- 
mission involve boys’ interscholastics in senior high 
schools, members note an “alarming and unhappy” trend 
to lure boys from 8 to 12 years of age into highly-organ- 
ized sports competition. Pressures in such cases, accord- 
ing to the Commission, sometimes come from adult 
organizations and business firms, often completely outside 
the school’s jurisdiction, or from well-meaning adults 
who do not understand the needs of elementary school 
pupils or the potential dangers to their health. 
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